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brought youth, energy, the prestige of his governorship, and the
advantage of his relations with the most powerful families in
Virginia, Wythe was the foremost classical scholar of the Com-
monwealth and learned in Roman and English law. Mason
ranked with Washington or Jefferson as one of the three most
eminent Virginians of their day. Jefferson was in Paris, but he
was in close correspondence with Madison, who had done as
much as any single man to bring the Federal Convention into
being and more than any other to prepare the ground for the
course that was to be taken. Madison, sending to Jefferson for
books on the laws and history of confederated republics, in all
ages, had found all their most damaging defects repeated in the
Articles of Confederation.

The General Assembly of Virginia, choosing delegates to the
Federal Convention the past October, had held that the people
of America must now decide whether to consolidate the Revolu-
tion or to fall into jealousies, prejudices, and transitory interests
and so lose the "just fruits" of independence. Agreeing to the
Assembly's statement of the crisis and the dilemma to which the
United States had come, the Virginia delegates in Philadelphia
proceeded to draft a plan for a new government which could
be ready for the Convention when it sat down to its complex
undertaking.

Instead of merely revising or altering, the Virginia plan boldly
aimed at correcting and enlarging, the Articles of Confederation*
It proposed that a national legislature, a national executive, and
a national judiciary be established, to take over the work hitherto
done, or left undone, by the Continental Congress* The new legis-
lature would consist of two houses, in which the states would
vote, not all equally, but in proportion to the amount of their
several contributions to the national government or the number
of their free inhabitants. The new national executive would be
chosen by the legislature. The executive, with certain "members'*
of the national judiciary, would have the right to examine, ap-
prove, or in some cases negative the laws passed by the national
legislature or by the state legislafesfes. The national judiciary
would consist of supreme ajwt'mferior tribunals which should
have jurisdiction in various specified cases and in unspecified
controversies that might involve "the national peace and har-
mony." Provision should be made for the admission of new states